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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: MARCH 1989 


WASHINGTON, D.C.--Unemployment for blacks edged down 
slightly in March from February, according to the U.S. Labor 
Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. The unemployment rate 
for blacks was 10.9 percent, compared to 11.9 percent (seasonally 
adjusted) in February 1989. 


For black men, unemployment dropped to 9.8 percent, down 
from February's 10.5 percent. Black women also had a drop in 
unemployment, from 10.3 percent in February to 9.1 percent in 
March. Black teenagers had an unemployment rate of 31.6 percent 
in March, compared to 32.4 percent in February. 


Overall, employment grew moderately in March and 
unemployment edged down. The jobless rate was 4.9 percent and 
the civilian worker rate was 5.0 percent, compared with 5.1 ; 
percent for both measures in February. Both rates were at their 
lowest points since December 1973. 


Nonagricultural payroll employment, as measured by the 
survey of business establishments, grew by 180,000 in March, well 
below the monthly average of 300,000 over the prior 12 months. 
Total civilian employment, as measured by the survey of 
households, rose by 285,000. 


UNEMPLOYMENT (HOUSEHOLD SURVEY DATA) 


Both the number of unemployed persons and the civilian 
worker unemployment rate edged down in March after seasonal 
adjustment, to 6.1 million and 5.0 percent, respectively. Over 
the past year, the unemployment rate has fallen six-tenths of a 
percentage point, and the number of unemployed persons has 
declined by 700,000. 


The jobless rate for adult men fell to 4.2 percent in 
March, with improvement concentrated among 20 to 24 year-olds and 
those 55 and over. Jobless rates for blacks (10.9 percent) and ~ 
teenagers (13.7 percent) also edged down over the month. 
Following a substantial drop in February, the unemployment rate 
for Hispanics (6.5 percent) was little changed in March, as were 
the rates for adult women (4.6 percent) and whites (4.2 percent). 


Both the mean and median duration of unemployment were 
about unchanged in March. The number of unemployed persons who 
were jobless for less than 5 weeks declined by 190,000 to a 
seasonally adjusted level of 3.1 million. Over the year, 
however, the bulk of the decline in unemployment occurred 
among persons jobless for 15 weeks or longer--the long-term 
unemployed. 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT AND THE LABOR FORCE (HOUSEHOLD SURVEY DATA) 


Civilian employment increased by 285,000 in March to a 
seasonally adjusted level of 117.1 million--3.0 million more 
than a year earlier. All of the over-the-month increase 
occurred among men, whereas the over-the-year gain was split 
about equally among men and women. The proportion of the 
population with jobs (the employment-population ratio) reached 
a new high of 63.0 percent in March. The civilian labor force 
was little changed over the month, and the labor force 
participation rate held at 66.3 percent. 


-more~ 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 
Table A-3. Employment status of the civilian. population by race, sex, age, and Hispanic origin 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status, race, sex, age, and 
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_ HOUSEHOLD DATA 


Table A-13. Employment status of the civilian population for eleven iarge States 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Not seseonaily adjusted’ 
State and employment status 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 
Table A-13. Employment status of the civilian population for eleven large States—Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 


identical numbers appear in the unadjusted and the seasonally adjusted 
columns. 


' These are the official Bureau of Labor Statistics’ estimates used in the 


administration of Federal fund allocation programs. 
? The population figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation; therefore, 
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JOB CORPS CELEBRATES ITS SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


WASHINGTON, D.C.--The Job Corps, a nationwide network of 107 
youth employment and training centers administered by the U.S. 
Labor Department, is celebrating its 25th anniversary this year. 


"We are extremely proud of Job Corps' achievements over this 
past quarter century and of its current activities," said 
Secretary of Labor Elizabeth Dole. "These fit right into our 
focus on equipping America's young people with the skills they 
need in order to compete in an increasingly complex job market." 


Several awards will be presented during silver anniversary 
celebrations, including the 1988 Job Corps Hall of Fame Award and 
the 1989 Corpsmember Leadership Awards. 


Winners of the Hall of Fame Award, both graduates of the 
Gary Job Corps Center, San Marcos, Tex., are Gilibaldo Puente, a 
former migrant worker who is now a successful business owner in 
San Antonio, Tex.; and Ira L. McNeil, who was hired by the Texas 
Employment Commission 19 years ago as a community-service aide 
and is currently the commission's assistant regional director of 
operations. 


Also to be honored are nine winners of the Corpsmember 
Leadership Awards, which annually recognize Job Corpsmembers who 
demonstrate good citizenship and effective management of 
responsibilities. Corpsmember Leadership Award winners, their 
hometowns (in parentheses) and their Job Corps Centers are: 


Olivia Contreras (born in Guadalajara, Mexico; resides 
in Arvin, Calif.), Los Angeles Job Corps Center, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Hadas Gebremusie (born in Ethiopia; resides in Boston, 
Mass.), Grafton Job Corps Center, North Grafton, Mass. 


Matthew Hansen (McMinnville, Ore.), Marsing Job Corps 
Civilian Conservation Center, Marsing, Idaho 


Hevelyn Haulcy (Saginaw, Mich.), Dayton Job Corps 
Center, Dayton, Ohio. 


Deaven Jenkins (Jacksonville, Fla.), Jacksonville Job 
Corps Center, Jacksonville, Fla. 


James Murrell, Jr. (Oklahoma City, Okla.), Guthrie Job 
Corps Center, Guthrie, Okla. 


Marcelino Sanchez (Bronx, N.Y.), Oneonta Job Corps 
Center, Oneonta, N.Y. 
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Alina Wesley (Kansas City, Mo.), Clearfield Job Corps 
Center, Clearfield, Utah 


Brian Yovich (Union City, Pa.), Red Rock Job Corps 
Center, Lopez, Pa. 


Enacted by Congress in 1964 as part of the Economic 
Opportunity Act, the Job Corps is now Title IV, Part B of the Job 
Training Partnership Act. Since the Job Corps was founded, more 
than two million American youth have benefitted from the progran. 
Its placement rate in Program Year 1987 (July 1, 1987 through 
June 30, 1988) was 84 percent -- 67.9 percent into gainful, 
unsubsidized employment and 16.1 percent into further education 
or advanced training. 


According to Job Corps Director Rell, these are especially 
noteworthy achievements considering that the average Job Corps 
enrollee is an economically disadvantaged 18-year-old high school 
‘dropout who is a member of a minority group, reads at or below 
the sixth-grade level, has never been employed full-time, and 
comes from a family receiving either public assistance or an 
average of $6,140 in annual income. 


Rell noted that a study by Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 
demonstrates that every government dollar spent on Job Corps 


returns $1.46 through increased taxes, decreased income- 
maintenance payments and reductions in the costs of crime and 
incarceration. 


Currently, the Job Corps is explcring various innovative 
approaches to training disadvantaged youth, including provision 
of day care for children of nonresident corpsmembers, chiefly 
through linkages with local care-givers; establishment of urban 
nonresidential Job Corps centers in New Orleans, La. and 
Philadelphia, Pa.; institution of an extended-training day 
program at Job Corps centers in St. Louis, Mo. and the Bronx, 
N.Y.; and testing of an enhanced corpsmember orientation program 
at centers in Bangor, Maine and Sedro Woolley and Moses Lake, 
Wash. 


Six new Job Corps centers have been proposed. Funds have 
already been appropriated to construct four of these centers, two 
of which have been publicly announced -- centers for New Haven, 
Conn. and Manhattan, Kan. 
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BLS REPORTS ON EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 
TN MEDIUM AND LARGE FIRMS IN 1988 


WASHINGTON == In 1988, unpaid maternity leave was available to one-third 
of the full-time employees in medium and large firms, according to the U.S. 
Oepartment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. Upaid paternity leave 
was available to one-sixth of the employees. This was the first time BLS 
studied parental leave plans in the private sector. 


The BLS 1968 survey of employee benefits in medium and large private firms provides representative 
data for 31 million full-time employees in the private sector, up from the 21 million workers covered in 
earlier years. Increased coverage reflects survey expansion to smaller establishments and to services 
industries not previously studied. such as health and educational services. Survey expansion, although an 
improvement, can substantially affect changes over different survey periods. (Details of survey expansion 
are shown in table 1.) Key survey findings for individual benefit areas follow: 


Parental Leave and Child Care Benefits 


In 1988, the survey studied parental leave provisions in the private sector for the first time. These 
plans are provided to new mothers or fathers to care for their children during the early days of infancy and 
are separate from other leave plans, such as short-term disability coverage and paid vacations, which also 
might be used for this purpose. Unpaid maternity leave was available under plans covering 33 percent of the 
employees and unpaid paternity leave under plans for 16 percent of the employees. Both maternity and 
paternity benefits averaged 4 months in duration. Paid maternity and paternity leave provisions were rare. 


Four percent of the workers were eligible for employer-subsidized child care benefits, up from one 
percent in 1965, the most recent survey period for which comparable data were reported. Six percent of 
white-collar workers were eligible for such benefits, compared with two percent of blue-collar workers. 
These benefits included reimbursement for child care expenses, as well as facilities provided by the 
employer. . 


Defined Benefit Pension Plans 


Defined benefit pension plans. which specify a formula for determining an employee's annuity, covered 
63 percent of full-time workers in 1988; coverage reported in 1986 was 76 percent. About half of the 13 
percentage point decrease stems from the survey's expansion to smaller establishments and more services 
industries. Within the industries and sizes of establishments formerly studied, the decline was 6 
percentage points -- down from 76 percent to 70 percent of workers. . 


The most common type of defined benefit pension plan is the terminal earnings plan. which bases 
pension payments on an employee's earnings in the last few years prior to retirement. In 1988, the average 
benefit formula in such plans was approximately 1.6 percent of earnings times years of service. Over half 
of the participants in these plans were subject to a limit on the years of service that could be applied 
toward the pension benefit, commonly 30, 35, or 40 years. 7 


About 9 out of 10 participants in terminal earnings plans had benefits coordinated with Social 
Security. This was done either by reducing pension benefits by some portion of expected Social Security 
payments, or by using a formula that yields a lower percentage payment on earnings below a specified level. 
such as the Social Security Taxable Wage Base. ; 
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Earnings-based pension formulas are more common among white-collar workers than blue-collar workers. 
The latter often have plans calling for aollar amount benefits based on years of service. In 1988. the 
monthly benefit under dollar amount formulas averaged about $18 times the number of service years. These 
plans frequently have no limit on years of creditea service and benefits are rarely coordinated with Sociui 
Security payments. 


The purchasing power of a fixed monthly pension benerit can be eroded in periods of even moderate 
inflation. To compensate for this. some pension plans provide an occasional or ad hoc benefit increase: 
relatively few. provide automatic cost-of-living adjustments. such as those tied to the BLS Consumer Price 
Index. In 1988, 29 percent of participants were in plans that increased regular monthly annuities to 
current retirees at least once in the last 5 years. In addition, 5 percent of participants were in pians 
that provided one or more lump-sum payments to retirees during the past 5 years. 


Defined Contribution Plans 


The most common defined contribution plans found in 1988 were savings and thrift (covering 25 percent 
of full-time workers), profit sharing (18 percent), money purchase pension (6 percent), and employee stock 
ownership plans (2 percent). Overall. 45 percent of the workers were covered by one or more of these plans, 
which usually specify the employer's contribution but cannot stipulate the employee's future benefits. 


Thirty-six percent of the workers covered by the survey participated in retirement and savings plans 
permitting pre-tax employee contributions. (In these plans. commonly referred to as 401(k) plans or cash or 
deferred arrangements. employee contributions are not taxed until they are withdrawn from the plan.) Most 
of these plans were salary reduction plans. allowing employees to reduce their taxable income by making 
voluntary contributions. For example, savings and thrift plans commoniy allow participants to make pre-tax 
savings, some or all of which are matched by the employer. Other types of pre-tax arrangements include 
deferral of profit sharing allocations and required contributions to an existing pension plan. White-collar 
workers were twice as likely to participate in pre-tax plans as blue-collar workers. 


Care and Life Insurance 


Nine out of 10 full-time employees were provided medical care benefits (such as hospitalization, care 
by physicians, X-ray and laboratory work) wholly or partially financed by the employer; slightly more than 
three-fifths had dental coverage. Two-fifths of the workers were required to contribute toward the cost of 
employee coverage for medical insurance and three-fifths toward the cost of family coverage. Monthly 
employee contributions for medical care generally ranged between $10 and $30 for employee coverage, with the 
average being about $19. The average employee contribution for family coverage was $60 a month. Two-thirds 
of the employees with dental care had the cost of individual coverage fully financed by the employer. while 
half had family coverage fully financed. 


Participation in alternative health care plans, such as Health Maintenance Organizations, nearly 
doubled between 1986 and 1988. Non-traditional health plans were chosen by 26 percent of medical plan 
participants in 1988, up from the 14 percent recorded 2 years earlier. Nineteen percent were in HMO's 
(which deliver a wide sample of medical services on a prepaid basis), and seven percent were enrolled in 
Preferred Provider Organizations. Under Preferred Provider Organizations, subscribers are provided health 
care services at a lower cost if they seek treatment from designated hospitals, physicians, or dentists. 
Traditional fee-for-service plans provided coverage for the remaining 74 percent of plan participants. 


Lower cost alternatives to hospital care continued to be significant in the 1988 survey. More than 
three out of four medical plan participants had provisions covering home health care and extended care 
facilities. Commonly, extended care facility coverage was limited to a maximum number of days per 
confinement or per year and required a patient to be in need of skilled care. Hospice care, for the 
terminally ill, was available to three out of eight medical plan participants. Care for long-term, chronic 


illnesses or conditions, such as that provided in nursing homes, was not covered by any of the medical plans 
studied. 


Many of the plans studied had other features designed to curb health care costs. Incentives for 
undergoing diagnostic testing prior to hospitalization. which can shorten hospital stays and lower costs. 
were offered to four-tenths of medical plan participants. To receive: full hospital benefits, one-third of 
participants were required to obtain the plan's authorization prior to admission to the hospital. 

Preventing unnecessary surgical procedures was the reason for another common cost containment feature -- 
second opinions. Approximately three-fifths of the participants were in plans that included second surgical 


opinion benefits, most of which offered such incentives as increased reimbursement of surgical costs if the 
second opinion was obtained. 


Provisions for alcoholism and drug abuse treatment were included in plans that covered 80 and 74 
percent of participants, respectively. Other benefits available to at least one-fourth of plan participants 
were routine physical examinations. weil-baby care, and immunizations and inoculations. These three 
benefits were more commoniy provided by HMO's than by other types of plans. 


-more- 
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Employer-financed health care benefits continued after retirement in plans covering 45 percent of 
medical plan participants. Benefits for retirees were usually the same as those for active workers. though 
payments were coordinated with Medicare. ‘ 


Nine-tenths of employees received life insurance benefits in 1988. The cost of this coverage was paid 
entirely by the employer for seven-eighths of the covered workers. For two-thirds of the covered workers, 
the amount of life insurance was based on their earnings, typically one or two times annual pay. Most of 
the remaining workers received flat dollar amounts of coverage, averaging slightly more than $11,000. Four- 
fifths of the white-collar participants had life insurance formulas based on earnings. compared with half of 
the blue-collar participants. Eighteen percent of participants were in plans that offered life insurance 
benefits for dependents. 


Fifty-six percent of life insurance participants were in plans that reduced coverage for older 
workers. normally beginning at ages 65 or 70. Life insurance coverage continued after retirement for 49 
percent of participants; but for most, the amount of coverage was reduced at least once after retirement. 
Seventy-six percent of life insurance participants received accidental death and dismemberment insurance, 
which provides additional benefits if a worker dies or loses a limb in an accident. Typically, the 
accidental death & dismemberment benefit equaled the basic life insurance benefit. 


Paid Time Off 


Time off with pay is available to employees in a variety of forms -- from daily rest breaks to annual 
vacations of several weeks. Most types of paid leave were available to a majority of the employees. The 
exceptions were: Paid lunch time. averaging 29 minutes a day, applied to a tenth of the workers; and 
personal (multipurpose) leave, averaging 3.3 days a year, covered one-fourth of the workers. The number of 
paid holidays averaged 9.4 per year: the amount of vacation, which commonly increased with length of 
service, averaged 9.0 days after 1 year of service, 16.1 days after 10 years, and 20.1 days after 20 years. 
Paid rest time averaged 26 minutes a day; funeral leave, 3.2 days per occurrence; military leave, 11.5 days 
a year; and paid time off for jury duty was usually provided as needed. 


Disability Income Benefits 


Income protection against short-term disabilities was available to 89 percent of the workers, through 
sick leave, sickness and accident insurance, or both. Sick leave plans, covering 69 percent of the 
employees, most commonly specified a maximum number of benefit days per year at full pay; most of the 
remainder specified the number of sick leave days for each disability. The number of days available varied 
greatly among these types of plans; for workers with one year of service, for example, annual plans averaged 
13.2 days and per disability plans averaged 52.9 days. The number of days of annual sick leave also varied 
depending on whether the plan was coordinated with sickness and accident insurance benefits and whether it 
allowed carryover of unused sick leave from year to year. Sickness and accident insurance plans, covering 
46 percent of the employees. pay a portion of an employee's regular earnings, usually for a. maximum of 26 
weeks. 


Long-term disability insurance, which provides income to employees during lengthy periods of 
disability, covered 42 percent of the employees. Additionally, 30 percent of the workers (some with such 
insurance) had defined benefit pension plans providing immediate disability benefits. Long-term disability 
insurance typically provided 50 or 60 percent of pay to disabled workers, which continued to fetirement age 
or for a specified number of months, depending on the worker's age at time of disability. 


Flexible Benefits and Reimbursement Accounts 


The incidence of flexible benefits plans and reimbursement accounts rose substantially since the 1986 
survey. Plexible benefits plans allow workers to choose from a menu of benefits offered, while 
reimbursement accounts provide funds from which workers pay for expenses not covered by the regular benefits 
package. In 1988, 13 percent. of the workers -- nearly 4 million -- were eligible for one or both of these 
arrangements, up from the 5 percent reported in 1986, when the Bureau first provided such estimates. In 


1988, these plans were more common among white-collar workers (19 percent) than among blue-collar workers (6 
percent). 


Twelve percent of the employees were eligible for reimbursement accounts financed either wholly or 
partly by employers, or entirely by the workers. The accounts commonly cover such expenses as the 
employee's share of insurance premiums, dependent care, or health care deductibles and coinsurance expenses. 
Funds for reimbursement accounts generally come from workers seeking tax advantages through salary reduction 
arrangements; employer contributions are less frequently found. Five percent of the employees were eligible 
for flexible benefits (cafeteria) plans. The most common benefits offered in flexible benefits plans were 
health. life. and long-term disability insurance and the option to receive cash instead of benefits. As 
defined for the survey, a flexible benefits pian allows choices among two or more types of benefits (for 


~more- 
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example, between health and life insurance); provision for selection among health insurance plans alone is 
not sufficient to classify a plan as a cafeteria arrangement. 


Availability of Survey Results and Puture Plans 


Detailed tabulations of the benefit provisions studied will be published this summer in a BLS 
bulletin. “Employee Benefits in Medium and Large Firms. 1988." This report will feature a full set of 
tabulations for all establishments surveyed and selected tabulations based on the survey's pre-expansion 
coverage. ; 


A 1989 survey of employee benefits is now being conducted in medium and large firms: publication of 
results is planned for 1990. In 1990, State and local governments and small private establishmente will be 
studied, with publication scheduled for 1991. 


Table |. Full-time employees participating in selected employee benefit programs, medium and large private firms, United States,” 1988 
(In percent) 


Compiete Survey Coverage~ Former Survey Coverage 


Emplovee 


Professional | Technical 
‘enefit program 


Professional | Technical 
and and and and and and 
adminisurative: cicrical service All administrative! cicrical service 
employees | cmployces | cmployees |cmployees| employees | employees: employees 
i | | 
%6 94 98 
98 97 99 
32 15 25 


Production Production 
A ll 
cmployees | 


96 
98 
24 
11 
72 
85 
91 
55 
69 
2 
1 


99 
100 
33 


100 
100 
35 


7 
98 
14 
16 
81 
89 
90 


80 
83 
87 
48 


70 
88 
94 


56 
87 
97 
65 74 69 58 
70 92 ; 91 45 

2 3 | 2 2 

1 : 1 1 1 


66 
89 
97 


—-nSSEBSa838 


| 
} 4 Ze BL 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


33 
16 


e 


32 
16 


35 
19 


31 
16 


3 


Paternity leave 14 


= 
~4 


Sickness and accident 


46 36 60 49 31 37 65 


42 
90 
63 
92 
63 


63 
93 
70 
96 
65 
60 
$2 
19 
R6 


$3 
91 
65 
94 
nd 
55 
39 
17 
83 


24 
88 
58 
89 
61 
32 
a 
10 
76 


47 
92 
69 
94 
70 
$2 
34 
19 
86 


67 
93 
76 
97 
72 
68 
a4 
25 
89 


$7 
" 92 
69 
95 
68 
62 
42 
21 
86 


29 
91 
65 
92 
71 
37 
24 
14 
83 


Dental insurance 

Life insurance 

Defined benefit pension 

Defined contribution 45 
Reurement¥ e 
Capital accumulation’... ..; 14 

All retirement# 80 


-Survev coverage excludes executives and employees in constant travel status, 
such as airline pilots, as well as data for Alaska and Ilawan. Except for maternity 
and paternity leave, benefits paid for entireiv by the emplovee were exciuded from 
(he tabulauons. 

These tabulations provide representative data fur 31 million workers in pnvate 
nunagrcunural cstablishments with | UU or more cmplovees. 

> These tabulauons provide represemative data tur 21 miilion workers in estab- 
lisnments with 100 0r 250 of more empioyces, depending onthe industry. Industnal 
coverage includes: mining: construction; manulacuring: transponation: commu- 
Tcatiuns: clecinc, gas and senuary services: wholesaic trauc: retaii trade, finance, 
‘nyurence, and real estate: and sciecied services 


¥ Includes money purchase pension, profit shanng, savings and thnit, stock 
bonus, and employee stock ownership plans in which employer contnbuuons must 
remain inthe parucipant's.account until retirement age, death, disability, separation 
from service, age $9-1/2, of hardship. 

+ Includes plans in which panicipant may withdraw employer contnbutions 
from his of her account without regard to the conaitions listed in foouote 4 

© Inciudes defined beneii pension pians and defined contribution retirement 
plans. Many empiovecs panucipated in beth types of pians. 


# # # 
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NUMBER OF TWO-PARENT FAMILIES DECLINING 


WASHINGTON, D.C.--The increase in the number of single- 
parent households nationwide is becoming a key consideration in 
public policy decisions, according to Maureen Boyle, an economist 
with the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Writing in the March 1989 issue of the Monthly Labor Review, 
Boyle says the number of American families headed by single 
parents has grown from 9 percent of all households with children 
in 1960 to almost 24 percent in 1986. 


"This increase in single-parent families reflects the rise 
in separations and divorces, and an increase in families that are 
headed by unmarried mothers," Boyle writes. "The result is that 
15 million children, almost 1 of 4, live in single-parent 
households: 42 percent of these 15 million children have parents 
who are divorced; 27 percent of the children have parents who 
never married; 25 percent have parents who are separated, and 7 
percent have a widowed parent." 


According to Boyle's article, a research summary entitled 
"Spending Patterns and Income of Single and Married Parents," 
the Census Bureau estimates that more than 50 percent of all 
children will spend at least some time in single-parent 
households. In 89 percent of the cases, the single-parent 
households were headed by women, Boyle writes, and women as 
single parents are more likely to be poor than other households 
with children. 


Copies of the Mont Lab view are available through the 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, for $20 
a year or $5 a single copy. Make checks payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 
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In the 1970's, women in general surged into the labor force 
in record numbers, but disabled women did not. The 1970 Census 
of Population reported that 26 percent of disabled women of 
working age were in the labor force. But 1981 data shows a 
decrease to 23.5 percent, according to the U.S. Labor 
Department's Women's Bureau. 


Disabled women represented 8.5 percent of all working-age 
women (ages 16 to 64) in 1981 or slightly more than 1 out of 
every 12 women in this age group, according to the U.S. Labor 
Department's Women's Bureau. In 1981, the average disabled woman 
was not employed or looking for work, and her total 1980 annual 
income was less than $3,500. 


According to the most recent data (1981), disabled women who 
were employed were twice as likely as nondisabled women to be 
self-employed. One in every 9 employed disabled women were self- 
employed, compared with just over 1 in every 20 working women 
with no disabilities. 
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